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eee School Education 





by Henry 8. Curtis, Ph.D. Former Secretary of the 
Plavground Association of America, and Supervisor of 
the Playgrounds of the District of Columbia. 


‘ 


\ concrete picture of the extent of the development of play 
\merica, including a complete chapter on Play in the Country, whic! 
discusses the problem of play in the rural community and school 
Education Through Play $1.25 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
This volume discusses Play at the Rural School and other related 
play problems of interest to the rural teacher. 


The Practical Conduct of Play $1.50 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
Detailed information in regard to the organization of play. 


The Rural Teacher and His Work Preparing 
By HaroLtp WALDSTEIN FoGur, Specialist in Rural School 
Practise, United States Bureau of Education; Author of 
‘The American Rural School,’ *‘ Rural Denmark and 
its School.” 

This new book, a companion volume to THe AMERICAN RURAL 
SCHOOL, is the result of many years spent in practical work for rural 
school and rural life improvement. The treatment is divided into 
parts as follows: 

InrrRopucTION: THE RurAt TEACHER AND His Opportunity. 

Part I. Tue Rurau Teacuer as Community LEADER—emphasizing 
as essential that teachers actually live the farm life they would 
assist in improving. 

Part I]. THe TEACHER AS ORGANIZER AND ADMINISTRATOR—4dealing 
with the intricacies and complexities of school organization and 
administration. 

Part Ill. Tue Teacher As MAKER OF THE RIVITALIZED COURSE OF 
Srupy—discussing the new subjects essential to every complete 
rural school, and the best method of presenting both the new and 
the old subject matter. 
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A BROADER VIEW OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


vets Although at anv moment of 

n’s life he iv be manifesting unity 
mpleteness, this manifestation itself 

s never an abstract quality it is made 
rete in some specifi pacity, as citi 

n, worker, husband, companion or neigh 


nt for voeational cuidan ! d that too 
( ve as teachers have conceived out 
em only in general terms, and have 
" ted a finite preparat n tor soly no 
- ‘ ‘ t I ‘ ‘ ~ 
liversified p1 ems W h make up the 
ist e ¢ the | t ( Whil 
y agreeing that ethical aims are pr 
nd e neither neglecting not 
S emavs ntain t the school 
i el ; int ? pl ) | 
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; 7 tributes to this analvsis and 
S serves 1 rei S mplete liv 
r It neerns itself w for ion 
fulness it tivity 
s one half tl <ing time of the ind 
ual, and it sf rson can 
ke nis ce SIONS S \ rk : % sely } Ss 
lif vill be much mor xt to unfold 
harmoniously nits other aspects ind to 
levelop its appropriate unity. In its out- 
ome, therefore, vocational guidance has 


portant ethical and social effects, and can 


ot be considered as crassly utilit 
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ables him to diseover 
the 


and to deve lop 


his world, to make 
‘ellows 
cooperation, patien 


and appli- 
in his 


and 


beginning In an understanding 


hew conce Ss. 


i: 


Ommoner occupations 


In the pri- 

s and n anual work, to- 
nity experience. 
In { ! se ri { the 


literature, 


elemen- 

tary 

and 

nity is presented for calling the 
Lild ti the DaSeCS 


history geograph opportu- 
attention 
upon which our 


industrial and commercial life rest. 

From the viewpoint of vocational guid- 
the bane of the school experience of 

all-sitting-still 

When is it proper to adopt an 


Should 


» all-academie, 


rram : 


denied access, 
to nature, garden- 
exercises, mechanical activ- 
Is the pupil of the junior high 
fitted to pursue the complete 
have the 
‘*school of to- 
sitting-still pro- 
What is a 
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should he 
broad 


reserving the 


morr 


the college age 


gram 


‘broad’’ or ‘‘liberal’’ eurriculum? I have 


] 


in mind a secondary school for boys, in 
which no pupil has aecess, under school 
supervision, to a drawing instrument, type 
workbench, anvil, 


this 


‘iter. lathe. printing 


” garden. schoo] ealls its 


ion. Vocational 


the 


guidance would like to see 


his growing years, have a } 


opment « f 
understandin 
ruidance, 
Student activities should be 


these ar 


‘tivities to include self-¢ 


No matte r’ how 


these are 


camps and scouting 
the school] program, 


pplement the s 


ability to follow must he developed, 


Leadership 


in every child. Since it must be admitted 


that the habit of cooperation among human 


beings is likely to grow, rather than dit 


ish, within the occupational life for which 
children are preparing, teachers and school 
administrators should extend and improve, 
rather than repress or discountenance, the 
cooperative activities of the children. 
Should the high school continue 
same general scheme as that of the 


Why should it not, 


provision that definite occupational train- 


high school ? 


offered for thi se 


ing may 
who seem des rous of hay ing it? 
We should do well] to impress u 


] } 5 
d the fae Is engages 
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The demoeratic 


oceupation has its 


part in contributing to human welfare can 


be inst lled and that 


no oceupat ion 


need 


continue to be underpaid or in any manner 


unworthy of choice. 


given the dynamic sense, 
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3 Choosing an Occupation Teachers 
and vocational counsellors err in asking a 


child 


eause of 


what occupation he has chosen, be 
the fact that a ‘hild’s decision, 
even if based 


get in a life-career 
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called We should do far better to 


ask each child to tell us what three callings 


final. 


he is considering, arranging them in the 
order of his present preference, and to tell 
us whether or not he has definite ly decided 
to follow the occupation he has placed first. 
In the life pupil 
asked to choose ten occupations for inten- 


sive study, gradually eliminating some of 


career class a may be 


those which seem less attractive and nar- 
rowing the list to one, two or three, as time 
rreat 1m- 


goes on. Second choices are of 


portance, and in this age of machinery, 
invention and sudden change, one who can 
do but one thing well is hardly safe from 
unemployment and even loss of occupation. 
Versatility is in demand, and lines of pro- 
motion which are being developed in indus- 
trial plants make it necessary that occupa- 
tional choices should be considered merely 
as tentative, and that jobs should be seen 
to be what they are, merely stepping stones 
to other, and sometimes quite different 
Neither can it be definitely 


stated at what age one’s occupation should 


vocations, 
be chosen. The person who can not decide 
between two or three occupations should 
be asked to study, and perhaps to experi- 
ment, but not necessarily to hurry, his final 
choice. 

4. Preparing for the Occupation.—What 
has been said above will show the necessity 
for avoiding narrowness in vocational edu- 
cation. The changes of mind, and the pro- 
gressive raising of the aim and ambition, 
besides the readjustments due to inventions 
and economie disturbances, all make it im- 
practicable to assign any person to a four 
years’ course in plumbing, or machine-shop, 
unless we know pretty thoroughly what is 
likely to happen to the boy and to the trade 
in the meantime. There is a very large 
waste in giving vocational education with- 
out vocational guidance before, during and 


after that training. The fifteen-year-old 
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boy who comes to the industrial school and 


chooses the electrical course is hardly 
likely to have an uninterrupted period of 
training, with clear sailing in the occupa 
tion through the remainder of his life. S 
pressing is this 
before the 


begins that it may be found best to advis: 


necessity for vocational 


ruidance vocational edueatior 


even boys of the poorer families to make 


their fundamental education broad and 

their manual exercises varied rather thar 

narrowly vocational until they can come 

to the place where wise decision will be 

Part-time or continuation train 
work 


more economical and more in accord with 


possible. 


ing after beginning may be found 


the needs of the boys and girls, with nar- 


} 


rowly vocational education postponed at 


t 
least until the age of eighteen. Further- 
more, it may be remarked in passing, n 
publicly supported system of voeationa 
education ean afford to neglect the broader 


studies having to do with character and 


citizenship. 
5. Entering upon Work.—The most im- 
portant aid to the child 


work would be brought about by 


when he begins 
means of 
a plan for half of each day at work, and 
the other half at The child 


Stops schoo] bids good-bye to his teacher 


school. who 
and, carrying with him, perhaps, a few 
words of advice and encouragement, severs 
in an instant all his relationships with the 
school and plunges among strangers in the 
complex world of factory, store or shop. 
If fourteen-year-old children are to run 
the errands of the world, arrangements 
may be made for having them work in two 
shifts, one perhaps from eight to twelve 
in the morning, and the other from one to 
five. By an occasional exchange of these 
two shifts, one of the groups could have 
morning school for a few weeks or months, 
and later could change to afternoon school 
Store and factory 


with morning work. 








ild and would acco vlate themselves 
to such arrangement without any great 
fficulty, but could the school accomplish 
TS I rT 4 I iT De n Or le I T } ad} ist 
self to such a dailv progran Under 

; plan t ntermediate schoo nd the 
high sel would begin work at eight 
) k il e morning and run until five 
t ( f its teachers having most ol 
their W k int morning and others teach- 
r ‘ Ds ’ eleven To T ( | larg 
st en! nent in tl sses would, of 
lst ( ( S ho een nine nd 

! k. but the school would actually 
Sf the needs o ‘ iren of the 
iniiy, whether rich or poor, work 

ng or not. and whether most interested in 
( studies or in handiwork. In 
short, the junior high and high schools 
would be doing both ‘‘prevoeational’’ and 


ontinuation school work, a consummation 


Ve r\ much to be desired for elvie reasons, 


to aid in breaking down 


noo! 1s 


listit tions hased on mirth or money. 
I") ne et mdp mnt of nstruction Too. 
S 1 plan would be decidedly advantage- 


go back and 


i» We know 


rth from work to school and that work 
ng boys and girls have protracted periods 


f unemp! vment in n rmal times. rhe 


school described would offer the advantages 
now furnished by special classes in certain 


who 


itself to programs 


rregularities in employment. 


It is obvious, too, that a vocational guid- 


ance officer or in such a_ school 


would be in an excellent position to furnish 


information regarding vacant positions. 


This would be an aid to the boys and girls 
who now have access To no source of accu- 
rate information concerning employment. 


6. Nec uring Promottons and Vaking Re- 
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community in order to furnish information 
kourth, he 
should be ready to offer counsel to individ- 


to teachers, pupils and parents. 


ual parents and pupils, and should make a 
with 


special point of consulting working 
children in the school, and with those who 
are backward in their work or threaten to 
Kifth, he should be 


1 
} 


informatiou about demands for help 


leave. a clearing house 
to give 
and should make contacts with employers 
in such a way as to enable parents and 
find 
Sixth, he should supervise the employment 
Seventh, he should 
operation for effect- 


He should build 
up advisory committees of workers in all 


children to work when 


necessary. 
of children at work. 
secure the 


necessarv 


ive vocational fuidance. 
occupations throughout the community and 
to aid par- 
information 


should secure their agreement 
ents and children by giving 
about problems of the occupation. Co- 
operation should be secured from unions, 
employers and employers’ organizations, 
parents’ associations, teachers and teachers’ 
organizations, scoutmasters, religious work- 
ers and civic and social organizations. 

It should be emphasized that the school 
ean not evade responsibility for seriously 
undertaking vocational guidance. Such as 
it is, every school now furnishes guidance, 
whether consciously or not, and every 
young person must make occupational de- 
cisions, whether wisely or unwisely. Sinee 

and 


to be 


important decisions must be made, 


since information and advice are apt 


had if they are not good, it is the duty of 
the school to take steps in the right diree- 
tion. 

It is important to emphasize the fre- 
quent misconceptions in regard to the sub- 
ject of vocational guidance. Voeational 
counselors do not attempt to tell individual 
boys or girls what occupations they can or 
can not sueceed in. They seek, rather, to 


call the pupil’s attention to certain obvious 
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problems which must be faced and solved in 
connection with each occupation and with 
certain personal qualities requisite for the 
work. There should be no compulsion used 


In connection with vocational counsel. 


Again, a vocational guidance movement 


which serves a democracy can not be con 
cerned with the success of a few at the ex 


pense of the many. All talk of ‘‘getting 


ahead of the other fellow,’’ the ‘‘race for 


suceess,’’ the use of one’s will 


power to 
overcome the obstacles set up by the wills 
of others, ete., which is so prevalent in 
magazine advertisements, indicates the mis- 


guidance which goes on at all times, and 


which must be counteracted by the voea 
tional guidance furnished by the school. 
Vocational guidance is interested in the sue 
cess of 100 per cent. of the children, and 


must its chief attention to the larg: 


vive 


majority which need it most. Commercial 


rencies must not be allowed to continue 


a 
. 


their work of misguidanee. As a matter of 


sound edueational policy, vocational guid 


ance should be controlled by the city and 


Stale 
_ error in educational writings 


is the classification of children into types. 
So far as can be found out, there is no dis- 
tinguishable type of child who is successful 
in manual activities and not suecessful with 
books. There is no ‘‘abstract type of 
mind’’ or ‘‘conerete type of mind.’’ There 
are no ‘‘mental compensations.’’ It is 
found that the pupil who is poor in ab- 
stract thinking is more apt to be poor in 
conerete thinking than otherwise. The im- 
plication for vocational guidance involved 
in these facts is obvious. We must discon- 
tinue putting children into different types 
of schools and prescribing for them narrow 
courses of study which may become educa- 
tional blind-alleys. 

Another mistake is labeling the child 


with certain abstract or general qualities, 
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pre sent State of occupational anarchy, and 
should the the 
difficult questions of industrial and com- 


contribute to solution of 
mereial life. 

The vocational guidance movement, while 
aiming to help the pupil in making his in- 
dividual decisions, aims also to aid in rais 
ing up a new generation better equipped to 
grapple with the pressing civie and social 
problems than are we of the present gen- 
eration. 
in conelusion, against 


talks of 


earn- 


One may protest, 


the other-worldly attitude which 


work itself as purely materialistic 


ing a living as ‘‘the caterpillar stage of 
life’’ 


as beginning, 


and of the spiritual life and culture 


if at all, only with the five 
We must not consent to 
life 


hideous figure which can be endured only if 


whistle. 


0’elock 
have occupational thought of as a 
it be draped about with a garment of cul- 
ture. If the kingdom of heaven on earth 
is to be brought about, spiritual values in 
all the relationships of human activity must 
be discovered and developed, and the daily 
round of living must be made an integral 
part of the more abundant life. 
JoHN M. BREWER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE HYPERMORON AS EDUCATOR 


Now that the open season for the hunting 


of edueators is again upon us, it may be 
well to consider why on the average in our 
anxious land city sehool superintendents 
serve three and a half years, rural teach- 
teachers, college 


four 


ers two years, and all 


presidents included, barely vears. 
The man who spends his life in education 
must belong to a settled university or to 
some unusual city school system. Common 
sense, however, does not permit us to be- 
lieve that no man loses his position without 
fault of his own. 

Often the 


echoes with 


the 
between 


east, more often west, 


the warfare some 
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prominent edueator who has been de 


throned and his governing board: th 


missals of lesser men echo through smaller 


areas. But the warfare and the resultant 


damage to the of edueation are con 


cause 


stant. We have heard so much of the sins 
of the governing boards that it may be 
profitable to look upon the other side of the 
Cast 

All of us have lone since realized nat 
many teachers in school and eollege are 


but we have never been satisfied 


Pp * 
failures, 


any of the common allegations of the 


the 


with 


causes. In same way, we have long 
since realized that several systems of edu 


been 


the Spartan, the Chinese 


cation have failures, conspicuously 


and the German: 


but we have never been satisfied with any 


familiar allegations of the cause. 


of the 


Some of us are as much surprised to learn 


that the failures of American teachers pro 


ceed from the same causes as the failures of 


national school systems as ever our 


entire 


forebears were to learn from Benjamin 


Franklin that lightning is electricity. 


It is the peculiar triumph of modern 


psychology that it has diagnosed, isolated 


and defined both the causes of these fail 
ures and the type of persons who fail. 
The cause is morinoia, habit-mindedness ; 
the type of person is the moron, in three 
grades, the morose, the amiable and the 


hypermoron, or near-normal. The hyper- 
moron is an overplaced mediocrity, who 
necessarily fails in any complicated social 
function. 
To date, 
preme achievement of psychology. 


this discovery has been the su- 
Long 
isolated idiots, imbeciles and 


avo science 


feeble-minded, each of various. grades. 
But there are persons superior to these yet 
not wholly normal, and their numbers ex- 
ceed those of all the inferior grades taken 
For this excess in numbers, two 
First, 


normal, and their inferior offspring tend to 


together. 


causes account. most parents are 
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ure, for the inevitably does 


fail. 


By 


hypermoron 


no means all men who are driven out 
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almost moron, his 


any 
‘ther a 


renius or 


cr rtainly not normal’’: and ofte 
‘ited 
solitarimess. 


and 


Opposite rea 


reason 
This 
oe} 


reniluses hoth like SOLITU¢ 


Genius Se@eKS 


hy pe rmoron has so great a sense of 


; to have no sense of honor, and in 
eeneral he is unaware that there is conflict 
of the 


twelve or 


virtues. Like the typical boy of 


fourteen years, whom he so much 


resembles, he has no sense of values. He 


whatever virtues are easy for 


consice rs 


himself the universal obligations of men. 


He always follows what is for himself the 


resistance, and often 


internal 


otherwise might be a career 


nding social forces. 


understa 


» dloes that a wise man mav have 


irreconcilable qualities. 
The 


ot the 


hypermoron is the chief proponent 


notion that the end justifies the 


means. This is why morinoiae 


presidents are so often termed 
faculty, trustees and students. 
This habit-minded man exalts all formal 


matters such as elegant handwriting, reeu 


lar hours, punctuality, prompt payment of 


bills, 
Within twenty 


but by 


disposing of all correspondence 


four hours—all fine in them 


selves, no means evidence of perfe t 
wisdom. 

Often he shows craft and craftsmanship; 
but art is entirely beyond him, for not 
understanding human motives, he is un 
aware of motif in art. 

The hypermoron is intellectual, but never 
truly intelligent. In the field of education, 
he becomes a scholar, never a thinker. He 
imagines that there is no worse condemna- 
than 


tion in the vocabulary of mankind 


‘*free thinker.’’ Dull though he is, as the 


4 a | 
I iS adiltait 


understand, he 
The hy permoron 


he substit 


ites pe 


travel by expr 


iv and 


and 


persuasion 
moron ever quietly ( ts an arg 
and nobly accepts a ge 

him. The hyp 


morose moron and trom the 
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hat he uses both violence 


Ile Can 


uses neither appropriately. 


and slink. There are 


th rage 


1 
; 


denees of these qualiti S 1n the behavior, 


the voice and her forms of output 


the morons. thy hyvpermoron wal 


heavily and er 
is invariably « 
or weary, 


whines. In speak 


The hypermoron never masters thi 


OUS 


and alwavs fails ‘onspicuous! 
and in rhetorical q 


sentences, 
capable alike of close reason 


1 


tering sympathetically into the minds 
readers and listeners, he does not trust him 
build balanced 
His oral and written sentences 
‘but’s.’’ He 


masters neither conjunctions nor preposi 


self To 


complicated and 
thoughts. 
abound in ‘‘and’s’’ and 
tions, and his vocabulary is deficient in ab- 
stract nouns and in adjectives of quality. 
Of verbs of action he has a rfiuity 
Variety 
him. 

Such is the man whom trustees so often 


and nicety of diction are beyond 


place in college chairs and in college presi 
dencies, and then wonder that the students, 
of whom, thank God! not many are hyper 
morons, feel so little respect for the college 
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Nat 


Defer 
nent address at the University of Ver 


he annual meet f the Philadelphia cha 
ter of the Phi Beta Kapy May 28 relief 
vork in Belgium and hern Frat 
At thé commencement exercises of the | 

versity of Washington, Professor LeBaron 
Russell Briggs, dean of the graduate college of 
Harvard University d president of Rad 
cliffe College, will speak on the night of June 
%, which precedes baccalaureate day Rev 
Hugh Gordon R f Seattle, will deliver t 
sermon on Sunday Monday is class day. 7 
alumni will take possession of Tuesday. T! 
vraduation exercises on Wednesday will close 
the week Professor John Dunean Spaeth, 


t day 


A COMMITTEE on economic research, com 


of Princeton, will be the speaker on tha 


posed of members of the faculty of Harvard 
('niversity and financiers of New York and 
Boston, who are graduates of the university, 


} 


has been formed. Charles J. Bullock, pro 
economics, 8 Chairman, 
Kdwin F. 
School of Business Administration; Nicholas 
Biddle and Ogden L. Mills, of New York; 
Frederick H. Curtiss and Wallace B. Donham, 
and EKugene Van 


The committee will or 


fessor of 


members being Gav, dean 


of Boston, R. Thaver, of 


South Lancaster 
ganize and finance at the proper time a system 
7 ] 


rT economic 


research and it is pla 
secure an endowment 
needs of the departm«e nt of economics of the 
university. 


Tuer U 


niversities of Illinois, Ohio, Cah 


fornia, Texas, Cornell, Prin 

Massachusetts Institut Is y |] 
been selected by the war department to offer 
instruction ! iviatl Three represent 
tives from each university will take thre 


WeeOCKS 


se Couneil. will give the com- 
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three courses | tine 

graduate summer school on agricultural and 
lurm law al d on prevocatiol al agric ilt ire 

THI 


that 


Dartmout] 


summer session announces 


unless unforeseen exigencies develop thi 


session will be conducted as anne unced in ti 


bulletin. Certain of the regular « 


be of unusual value because of the war, su 


} 


as those in physiology as a basis for 


work, geology as an aid in map-making and 


map-reading, physics, which wil 
less instruction, and French in which re: 
texts discussing the great war will be used as 
iar ais possible. 
thirty-hour course on military science will bs 


iffered, the aim of which will be to give th 


principles of military tacties whicl I] be f 
value to men who may be conscripted, members 
f home guards and s | instruct sll 

tary tralning lr} llege is w endeavoring 
» secure for this course an offices f our n 
litia and a Canadian officer on furloug! \t 
least two hours of drilling luding work for 
n who expect to be officers or privates and 
those who will be l t of se} } litary 
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t result t those re left the Inad te , , ; : 
} re suffer serious] rom over-pres tuated t heck 1 the su ‘ ! 
ur In no ease have salaries be idvanced A pension scheme embrac sect 
to the lev f other ocecupati during the rofes 3 verdur | retiring 
I da | var ind there 3 ntense ft 65 wast oh, | r I t « | 
fee ft unrest am r te ers evel I tional at 60. Miss Essie R. ¢ | I 
at the repeated failure of the government to pool) was elected vice-president S 
deal with the question of school reform.” thus become the n president at 
Mr. T. WH. J. Unpervown (Br imnual confers d the second 
elected pr dent f the Nat ; vO! t ny resident : 
Teachers of Great Britain at a special meet the format rt 
of representatives of associations held | Accol VG T l 5 t 
f mul t 1 ed var 


don. In an address, he said tl] it, in view 


the great w or edu il « 
ubsequent loss to national effieis the $240; Ar 1, BOO: fornia, $500; Col 
urgent and pre ssing reforms a ting e! rad S480; Co ect t 

ment by Parliament were: (a) The abolition ry to $800; Delaware, $400; | D400 
if half-time, the other form f age-ear! Ind 1, STOO; Ks 8, BH00; Kk 

child labor. (b) The prohibition of street of first class (Louisville), $400, citic 

adie tabi Oh oe OK. 6s) Te vale 1 class, $600; Louisiana, $600; M 

the statutory 1 mum le m 1 $250; Maryland, $200; Mas Pio 
14 ll d | | ! u ler ] 2 Mic rh SOOO) \l } esota iat a | \i 


Mr. Underdown declared that you I ler | salar BOO; N 

d entered the protes i il] I ‘ \ BHO” Nor 1) ‘ t I 
t d that it 3a good $8101 t salary for las r | 
ut of lo becor 1 t ! t be! r ser UO PEIN 
ecanty 1 tion for t t t On $500; Rhode I 1, $500; Te set 
energies W t reward t CO! I le t t d t received t I 


lar walks in life. In Eng- ployment; Utah, $600; Vermont, $500; V 


IS cert d tant mist — ‘ DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
less than £50 per 1 ind 42.111 re ‘ THE BIRTH-RATE OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
less than £100 ear, less Ss. 4d. yx lo rue Eprror or S« wp Socn P 
eck, From these meager sums £5 12s, for > Sass, 0: Tadd of © Col 
rn 1£28 ! m ere deducted every ge, has contributed t ir f March 
vear toward equally er super: 1 1, 1916, a eriticism my article dea } 
t llowa ese figures took 1 ¢ I Welles ! I M I I t 
of 41,000 uncertifieated teachers and 13,000 this belated reply ? 


Jementary teachers, whose salaries were Miss Lockwood contends that, except in con 


probably not more than 50 per cent. of thos paris with the birth-rate of wo1 I 

certificated tenchers. ‘The 49,000 certificated seme social class, that of college women has 
teachers were not inexperienced, for they req no signihcance. This is to miss entirely the 
resented at least a ten years’ supply. The point of my article. It is precisely because 


minimum salary permitted by the Board of college women are a superior group that I am 
Kdueation should be £100 a year, and it should interested in determining their birth-rat« It 


be the basis of the teachers’ contract clause. ] Journal of Heredity, June, 1915, 
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lerable I 
2 demands dis ) 
lege cond . I | t i \ 
If the de} : young w 
undu 3 et 1 men () 
er an ill 1 edu 1 appar : S 
pproves her tion ring t ce 
uny children as she can reat d edu 
in the best possible way.” reform is needed rent? t r 
My argument is seriously misunderstood \\ 
when it is described as seeing ly numbers t t 
Its whole weight is placed the difference 








thi to et vhat ittitude Miss Lockwood 
take ! regard to the persisent retus | of 
these illeges to offer courses dea vith the 
ind the niant 

It is most gratifying to find that she asks 
1 that th colleges at tate i littl 
longer (Apparent e is willing to have 
Sue course idn ted el thie n ( is 
forthcoming and other eges have developed 
them out of tl I experimental stage 
But sl ld ¢ hie ive tl subjects 
slaced ia th rs, for the time of 
t mderg duate t pr Is to be five 
\\ lle tude for the 
tud ‘ ; - a 
by ! dd refer Latin and formal 
mathemat 4 that require the 
latter subjects ire de irred 1 n raising this 
questi 

The ‘ la I iter \ ~ | CK 
Ww d | the g s’ love of d that 
f I tr mu mn Ise in t home, but 
mothereraftt shoul ( mitted be 1s the 
majority of the rls do t k vhether o1 
not they will be 1 ed Ve know that 99 
per cent wont use theor rt exponents 
ind that thev know the mt. v Wellesley 
requires that for entra) Miss |] vood 
fer that t s very ne sary, rrdet that a 
course in the study childre be justified, 
that the girl hould care to study” the in 
fant. Is there similar solicitude about colleg 


od’s credit that she does 


believe it 1 training in mothercraft but s 


would have it after the children are born. 


Sh ides of the tradit nal cart horses! 


women be efficient 


od finds that 


Because men prefer that 
Miss 


want su ‘h 


wives and mothers, Lockw 


‘it is clear” that we wives “ rather 
for ourselves.” This assumes 


is the hall-mark of comrade- 


than comrades 
that inefficiency 
ship. 

In very many cases marriage depends on the 
ability of girls to become efficient home ma- 
Most 
for marriage have incomes 


High effi- 


ciency of the girl renders marriage possible in 


kers and possible mothers. young men 


at the proper time 


too small to afford skilled servants. 


such cases, or prevents the man from marry- 
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gy al terior womal is WV ‘ : 
bilities of his income lo relegate domest 
science to the graduate vear would | ‘ 
nadvisable, for the low marr e-1 rf th 
graduate is largely e resu ! 

uwe when she is ready for ma 

I am gratified to know that I | inde 
estimated the extent of s f d tl 


¢ 2 writte the o@ lc } } 
su wav Iter S rr ¢ or} 
el vide tiv the ad = W r t 
\f 
Sil I I ~ iiss | \ is 
¢ statuc a , 
] }u 


i t? 

n that “ we do not know ( r we should 
} ck 1 ed that « vo? d 
won ielsure 1) eneral, ar r é 
childre r be gratetul that t produ 
umber they car St bring to 1 
turity, and are thus setting an example to t 
poor and ignorant h they may ¢ tual] 
lk i! I I i WwW 4 It thie facu t cs \ I 
ens eges were ser isiy setting out to « 
rect the sub-fertility or their rraduates, If 
would be comf rting, even though some of their 


efforts were erroneous, but this smug defianes 
wical foundation of progress is ap 


Miss 


revocable injury to the 


f the biol 
palliz Does 


paring. Lockwood realize the ir 
human species she 


sucn an assertion as this 


Roswe.i H. Jonnson 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 


April 9, 1917 
VACATION CAMPS FOR ALL BOYS 
IN our preparedness we must give full heed 


to the potential, as well as the actual, man 
unit. The school boy counts just as highly as 
the military recruit. I again urge attention 
to my plan for making vacation camps for all 
boys part of regular public-school education. 
So many currents of opinion are setting my 
way, I wish to clearly formulate the proposi- 


tion before it be comes merged into those vague 
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Kuropeat ary ti g, would go a 
long way toward provid the best and most ee . | 
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provide the individual boy are, among others: bidd 
greatly improved physical and mental health In a ay 


through svstematized open-air activities of a leaders 1 prompt { ’ 
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tel] , litab] { ! | = 
valuable direct t ‘ ! 
re i a P al d 
} ild | tudied 7 , sed 
teacher d ‘tu 
‘ to ce ] tre 1s 3 
} ‘ | tes 
P ther ' 
P i t 


that avery } 1] dant oppor 
tunities for expans nd that these be not 
nferred ly Ls ted leged 
rout sucl ss R Seouts t r the 
sons of the rich in the summer mps now so 
popular. 
Among the specitie facilities offered by su th 


vacation camps are: A practical knowledge 

or training in, behavior, in courage, fortitud 
endurance, truthfulness, faithfulness, feal 
in admiration for wholesome ideals; for ac 
quiring standards of conduct, for honest, gen 
erous competition, where maturing qualities 
and energy can be applied and economized: 


also the principles of first aid to the injured. 


It is a priceless aget 


utmost respect and encourageme! 


tempestuous, 


So soon as these powe?s : 
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ol I re | nigu I eT tili ¢ stricts i d 
her changes in the curriculun The ad 
! tration of the foreign langua programs 
been Lett n general, to the masters of the 
individual schoo! The | uages are usually 
elective nd in such cases it has been the cus 
tom to advise the « d ele not to elect 
a tore n language bas I Ss pre 1s 
record in Englis | paper W indertaken 
is inl tig thie Va d VY or sue! l 
crite! ! 
| th cust Thiet 3 | riish comy 


sition Correla ms were worked out by th 
Pear formula tor fo n languag the 
ne hand d Fi h, arithmet ind history 

the othe r} lata were taken from th 
teache! record sheets for the seventh and 


1 


eighth 


erades Ot 
offered German and one Frene! 


dred CHSACS 


results would be more significant if a larger 


were 


nurmbs covered, but examina- 


tion ‘ial does not indicate that the 


subjects differ materially 


from school to school. The three districts em 


brace impartially all races and degrees of pros- 


perity rhe cases were taken at rand mi, re 
jecting only pupils in whose homes the foreign 
} ] ] 

language of the school was spoke 


The purpose of the pap 
of English as one of the subje 
foreign languag‘ 
is not so whether 


much, however, 


itself as whether we 


criterion in 


Arithmetic 


a good 


not find a better. and history 


chose n as representative ol the exact and tine 


social sciences. A 


comparison of the correla 


tions is relied on for decision. 
rhe coefficient between foreign language and 


0417, 


and arithmetic .513 


English is .632 that between foreign 


language .0351, that be- 


tween foreign language and history .355 
0286. Relatively, the coefficient for English 


is 23.3 per cent. greater than that for arith 


metic and 78 per cent. greater than that for 


history, and the coefficient for arithmetic, in 


turn, is 44.5 per cent. greater than that for 


history. 


The probable worth of these correlations is 
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| ay 
been considered significant by tech il ex 
perts. Recently Mr. E. A. | In deduces 
from a correlation of .69 as agains 17 1 
conclusion that high-school 1 s are a mo! 
irate forecast tl re eXaminations ¢ 
the ability of a candidate to handle colleg 


ls n deduct s “a tIair d 


gre correlation from coethecient of .# 
ver ritten and or ddition Dr. Bucl 
g msiders that a correlat f 
shows an “ unmistakable positive rel nship 
between ability to think and ability to ren 
ber 1 history, d his « us s based 
159 cases 
Comparing these results d a ver 
high correlation for foreign languag and 
English. The explanation for this probably 


lies in the fact that the direct method in for 


= ' 
elgn language teaching 


is used throughout in 


French and German. It is not to be treated 


empirically as Colne idk nee, 


tional treatment of foreign tongues 


principles, in a very elementary form, 
that should govern our instruction in the com- 
position of the 


vernacular. ikely 


the greater departures from the simple pri 
ciples of using the language occur in the Eng 
lish class room 


and history with the foreig 


ity increases the probability of excell 


any other. It would be justifiable to expect a 


positive coefficient between foreign 


and the manual arts. That the coefficient of 


arithmetic runs higher than that of 


great 


I offer the suggestion with 


the 


may be due 


tentativeness—to critical self inspection 


which is necessary to success in both of thes 


and less so in history. 


1 ScnHoon AND Society, April 7, 1917, Vol. V., p 
417. 

2 ScHoo, AND Society, March 10, 1917, 
p. 299. 


Vol. V 


sScHOOL AND Society, April 4, 1917, Vol. V., 


p. 443. 
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ix Aeciaanaa Rates: the sais: Mcaidis “ableta EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
EEA ea aE ' wil viewe te STATISTICS 
doing its usual wo) I] ! e collea COURSES PURSUED BY MEMBERS OF PHI 


might m i od 1 stat 1 BETA KAPPA 

training post, but it can best ‘ve the countr STUDENTS who are elected to membershiy n 
by putting its best efforts to the work for the Society of Phi Beta Kappa are generally 
which it was founded. It will. course. give regarded as being the most superior students, 
liberally of its vou life to the trenches, the scholastically speaking, in the senior class of 
navy, the ambulance work. and every other the liberal arts colleges. In order to discov r 
form of service needed: but it should keep On what mental pabulum these brilliant gr 

its head level and ro rignt o th the train- of young men and women are commonly fed 
ing of the intellect and character needed to during their high-school and college careers, 
pull civilization out of the abyss into which the following investigation was undertaken r 
it has been plu wed / A York Even- specting the novitiates elected to Phi Beta 


ing Post. Kappa at the University of Michigan for the 

past twelve years. The investigation covers 
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The present study was carried forward, and the 


compilations were made, under the direction of the 


The Educational Re v—May writer by the following members of one of his 


Scouting education: James E. Russell. classes in education in 1916, namely, the Misses 
Technique in modern language teaching: Frances Edith L. Hoyle, Marjorie Bates, Vera Haven, Anna- 
Paget. bel Dowling, ITlah Gordon and Helen MeDonald. 


New standards in oratory: Frances M. Perry Especial acknowledgment is made to Miss Hoyle 
The modern high school: Arthur MeMaster Fen and Miss Bates for their tireless efforts and care- 


wick. ful evaluations of records. 
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by Stud fe at els ; j ; 
Kappa in 1916 at the Unt 
of Michigan 


7) English 
Classical languages 


2.93 Mathematics 


2.22 History 
2.12 Modern languages 
he Physical sciences 
37 Biology 

25 Commercial 

12 Earth sciences 


12 Drawing 


By 23 Mer 
3.6 English 
3.36 Mathematics 
2.73 Classical languages 


istory 


1.66 Modern languages 
1 Phy il sciences 


1 Earth ences 
06 Drawing 
It \ ll be ed t r the « iss of 
Lyi English constituted tl major high 
chool subject fo l, a fact due, no doubt, to 
t recent emphasis placed uy that subject 
| ithorities; that thematies has 
increased its hold among the men students 
from 2.86 to 3.36 units, and among women stu 


dents from 2.86 to 2.93 units; that history and 
ive gained in amount, par- 
and that the 


both 


modern languages | 


ticularly among w n students; 


] 
lave lost 


Irie 


position slightly for 
men and women. 
The les tog 


another stubl fact, 
ise, there is little real flexibility or real free 


two tal 


orn namely, 


dom of election of studies for pupils, partic 


ularly pupils preparing for coll and for 
l 


pupils in the small high schools. Boys anc 


girls have in the past twelve years carried in 


high school almost identical subjects and al- 


most the same average amounts of those sub- 
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. 
tects, the one exception being 1 — 
emphasis in mathematics and the classi 
languages by the young men and women of tl 
class of 1916. Moreover, with commercia 
work eraging less than one third of o1 
unit per student, drawing less than one eight 
of one unit and » far as the present stud 
reveals) the manual, domestic id fine art 
whol unrepresented, whatever flexibilit 
secured is secured almost sole among t 
older academic subjects and not in lieu 
hem. Whether this fact argues that Phi Bet 
Kappa material is produced o from timbx 
shaped by the older academic subj< ‘ts or th 
the newer subjects are so new that they 
failed to receive attention from the m 
scholarly minded youth of the high school is a 
pertinent, but an unanswered, query 

When the college courses pursued by tl 
Phi Beta Kappa young people ar estigated, 
some interesting changes in choi ire ré 
eorded. Here there is almost complete fr 
dom of election of subject-matter decided 
contrast to the circumscribed rtu : 
the high sel particularly sn 4 
sc] In compiling t hgures the mest 
} r (not the Init iS the oh 

vas taken as a basis, 120 “ hour being tl 
minimum py ribed for graduat Her 
t the classical languages were s par ted 
Latin and Greek, modern langua its s¢ 
eral branch« ind ] sical s che! 
try and phys I} Sf 
the groups of : 

TABLE III 


Vic }¢ U9 Jld 
By 185 Wome 
19.87 German 
18.64 English and rhetorie 


12.3 History 
French 
Latin 


Education 


5.8 Mathematics 
5.73 Philosophy 


Greek 


Political economy and sociology 
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number of persons ipproximat 100 per 
1s) elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Ann Arbor % uld investigation show that Phi Beta K 
5 of t n neople have selected cours n high school | 


during the past twelve years, oD of the wi 


and 14 of the men entered the. university witl 


advanced credit from normal schools. Tr) league wi s als to ¢ ge? H 
number is believed to be a large per cent. of ! ; elections in high school differed 
all the students who thus entered from normal kind and amount from the elections of his 
chools. but no figures are Av lable to show peer, t ! tiate Siema Xi? H 
this. If the supposition be true, the fact is IP rsonality of professors, rather than the « 
probably due to the further fact ter of the sul t-matter itself, 

‘1 students who enter the university eiding elements in dé g el : 
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